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WHEN FOUND— 


T will be seen from the “Diary of Dickens Meetings” in the 
present number, that the 97th Anniversary of the birth of 
Charles Dickens will be celebrated in all parts of the world. The 
actual date falling on a Sunday, the celebrations are spread over 
a longer period this year than usual. The list of meetings that we 
give elsewhere by no means exhausts the list. Many of the meetings 
cannot be included owing to our not having received information as to 
dites. We know that all our American and Colonial branches, for 
instance, are holding meetings, whilst information as to some of our 
English branches had not come to hand when we went to press. In 
addition to the Dickens Fellowship itself, other Dickens Societies are 
celebrating the Anniversary. The Glasgow Dickens Society are 
attending a special Dickens Birthday Service—a most happy idea—at 
the Cathedral, on Sunday, February 7th. On the same day the Boz 
Club will hold its annual dinner. It is no exaggeration to say that 
about 20,000 people in all parts of the world will be honouring the 
memory of the author of Pickwick on or about February 7th. 
* * * * % 


In London, the Fellowship Headquarters’ celebration will, as 
usual, take the form of a public meeting at the Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C., when Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., will preside, 
and will give a recital from one of his father’s books. The meeting, 
which will commence at 8 p.m., promises to be of quite exceptional 
interest. Among those who it is hoped will attend are the 
American Ambassador (Mr. J. Whitelaw Reid), the Rev. Russell 
Wakefield, Sir William Treloar, Bart., Sir Chas. Mathews, Sir John 
Hare, Sir W. H. Bailey, Sir Edward Russell, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
etc.; whilst, of course, we shall hope to welcome again Miss Georgina 
Hogarth, Mrs. Henry F: Dickens, and the Misses Olive and Elaine 
Dickens. An attractive programme of recitations has been arranged, 
| and altogether the meeting promises to be a big success. Members of 
the Fellowship will be admitted free, but they will be expected to 
produce their cards of membership for the current year. Non- 
members will be charged 6d. for admission. 

* * * * * 

It rather looks as if Dickens’s first London home, the ‘‘ mean small 
tenement ” in Bayham Street, Camden Town, might be coming down 
before very long. The block of houses to which it belongs is to be let 
on building lease, and the house itself, No. 141, stands empty, with 
its ground-floor and basement windows boarded up. The property is 
very nearly a hundred years old, having been built by a Mr. Lever, 
in 1812. In the early days of it the environment must have been 
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almost rural, and Forster’s statement as to Bayham Street being about . 


the poorest part of the London suburbs seems far too sweeping. That 
the small tenements, or cottages, were occupied by humble folks, 
scarcely fitting neighbours for the Dickens family, seems likely 
enough, but in the larger houses, which are more in number, there 
certainly dwelt a better class, retired tradesmen and professional 
men, artists and engravers of some note. 

* * * * * 


By the way, the land on which another home of Dickens, Tavistock 
House, used to stand, with its two neighbours, is still unbuilt on. 
We notice this summer that while the space was generally used on 
certain afternoons as a playground and open-air gymnasium for 
children, the actual site of Dickens’s house was occupied by sand- 
heaps, apparently placed there on purpose that a crowd of small 
toddlers might dig and énjoy themselves to their hearts’ content. 
Surely a very happy use for a space associated with the name of the 
great lover of children! Lately, for some reason, the land has been 
screened from outside view by a hoarding placed just within the 
railings. The gate-posts remain, and the name “ Tavistock House ” 
is still to be read on one of them. 

* * * * * 


On February 15th, Mr. Fred T. Harry will present his new 
adaptation of David Copperfield, entitled “Little Em’ly,” at the 
Cripplegate Theatre. The cast will contain the names of many old 
friends, including Miss Kathleen Marriott as Martha, Mr. A. E. 
Brookes-Cross as Steerforth, Miss May Daniel as Rosa Dartle, Miss 
Vera Grenville as Little Em’ly, Miss Elsie Maynard as Mrs. 
Gummidge, Mr. Edward Smith as David Copperfield, Mr. A. E. Wass 
as Barkis, Miss Florence Wiggins as Clara Peggotty, Mr. Malcolm 
Morley as Ham, Mr. A. E. Brown as Littimer, Miss Bartlett as Mrs. 
Steerforth, whilst Mr. F. T. Harry will himself sustain the part of 
Daniel Peggotty. Tickets, 2s. 6d., 2s., and 1s., can be obtained from 
Mr. Harry, 106, Sandmere Road, Clapham. 


* * * * * 


We have to record the death of another Vice-President of the 
Dickens Fellowship, Mr. Arthur W. a’Beckett, who died on January 
14th last, at the age of sixty-five. Mr.a’Beckett was keenly interested 
in the Fellowship, and was a familiar figure at many of its meetings. 

* * * * * 


Mr. J. H. K. Todd will read a paper on Charles Dickens at the fifth 
monthly soirée of the present session of South Place Ethical Society, 
Finsbury, on February Ist. The paper will be illustrated by over 
100 lantern slides. On the same evening the Editor of The Dickensian 
gives a lantern lecture on the same subject before the Muswell 
Hill Literary Society. 


* * * * * 


It is interesting to note that last month the 15,000th member of tine 
Dickens Fellowship was enrolled, and that the name of the member 
is Miss Roles, of the Brighton Branch. 

Tar Eprror. 
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DICKENS IN IRELAND 


By JACK SHAW 
I 


oe time to time the pages of The Dickensian have furnished 
accounts of the visits paid by Charles Dickens to various 
cities in the English provinces and elsewhere, during the period 
of his career as a public reciter of his own works. It is fitting, 
therefore, that we should briefly record the three occasions on which 
Ireland was visited, in August, 1858, March, 1867, and January, 
1869. Dickens had always been immensely popular with the Irish 
people, and his fame stands just as high with them now as it did 
half a century ago. 
The first announcement of Dickens’s forthcoming visit to Ireland 
was made in an advertisement which appeared in the Dublin daily 
papers for a week previously, and ran as follows :— 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS 
will read in the Round Room, 
ROTUNDA, DUBLIN, 
On Monday evening, August 23, 1858, at Bight fc) Sank, his 
CHRISTMAS CAROL; 
On Tuesday evening, August 24, at Eight o’clock, his 
CHIMES ; 
On Wednesday, August 25, at Three o’clock, 
THE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY; 
On Thursday evening, August 26, at Hight o’clock, 
THE POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE HOLLY-TREE INN, 
and MRS. GAMP. 


Dickens arrived in Dublin with his manager, Mr. Arthur Smith, 
on Saturday, August 21st, 1858, and made Morrisson’s, then the 
fashionable hotel, his headquarters. This hotel, situated at the 
corner of Nassau and Dawson Streets, was pulled down some years 
ago, and the splendid offices of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. now occupy the site. It was here that the ‘‘ boots ”’ 
expressed his appreciation of the warm welcome accorded Dickens 
in what the novelist called ‘‘ the patriotic point of view.’’ On the 
first evening this worthy was waiting at the door for Dickens when 
he returned from the Rotunda. ‘‘ Whaat soort av a house, sorr?’’ 
he asked. “Capital! ’’ ‘‘ The Lard be praised fur the ’onor o’ 
Dooblin! ”’ 

According to Forster, Dickens spent his first day in the Irish 
metropolis driving about on an ‘‘outside’’ car. It would be in- 
teresting to meet ‘‘Power, dressed for the character of Tedy the 
Tiler, in a suit of patches, and with his hat unbrushed for twenty 
years,;’ who drove him, and learn something about his celebrated 
“fare’’ that day. Dickens was very favourably impressed by the 
size and apparent prosperity of the city, which in places, as, for in- 
stance, the quays, reminded him of Paris. The Round Room of 
the Rotunda where the Readings took place was admirably adapted 
to the purpose, and capable of accommodating about three thou- 
sand persons comfortably. It is now, as it was then, the principal 
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hall for concerts and indoor entertainments of all kinds. On the 
occasion of the first Reading, on Monday, August 23rd, 1858, the 
building was completely filled, with the exception of a few seats in 
the reserved portion, by a most brilliant audience. The piece 
chosen by Dickens for the occasion was A Christmas Carol. The 
fittings of the platform upon which he stood were simple in the 
extreme. A small table, covered with green cloth and having a 
stand for his book, stood in the centre of the platform. At the 
back was erected a chocolate-coloured screen, which was to assist 
in throwing the reader’s voice forward into the apartment. Over- 
head a smaller screen was hung longwise, from behind which a 
row of gas jets threw a flood of light on the figure below. These 
comprised all the “‘ scenic effects.’’ 

Precisely at eight o’clock Dickens made his appearance on the 
platform amid a burst of applause such as is rarely heard, even 
with an Irish audience. He was evidently considerably surprised 
at the cordiality of his reception, and visibly affected. As soon as 
silence was restored he said :— 

““Ladies and Gentlemen,—Let the first public words I have 
spoken on Irish ground be words of thankfulness to you for your 
cordial and generous welcome. You cannot, believe me, be more 
glad to see me than I am to see you. (Applause.) This little book 
which I am to have the honour and pleasure of presenting to you 
to-night is divided into four parts. I shall pause, with your per- 
mission, for about five minutes, at the end of the second part. I 
am quite sure beforehand that you will be as easy and natural with 
me as I shall try with all my heart to be with you; and I there- 
fore earnestly hope that you will give to any emotions that the 
story may be calculated to call forth the freest expression. You 
need be under no apprehension of disturbing me thereby, as no- 
thing can be more delightful to me than to receive any assurance 
that you are interested.’’ 

He then proceeded to read the Carol. ‘‘ Marley was dead,’’ he 
began, and then he paused ; while his audience (to quote one who 
was present) ‘‘ held their breath and waited.’’ The local papers 
the following day were loud in their appreciation both of the 
Carol itself and the magnificent way in which it was recited by 
the author. I quote a few remarks from Saunders’s News-Letter, 
August 24th, 1858 :— 

‘“Upon making his appearance on the platform Mr. Dickens ex- 
perienced a reception almost meriting the name of ‘a demonstra- 
tion.’ The applause, which was most cordial, quickly swelled into 
a succession of hearty cheers, again and again repeated. This 
ebullition, which must, doubtless, have struck the lecturer as 
‘intensely Irish,’ appeared at first to take him by surprise, but 
of its complimentary intention there could be no doubt whatever. 
: Mr. Dickens possesses naturally a good voice, marked at 
intervals with a slight provincial accent, and to an easy manner he 
has apparently added the careful study of tone and gesture so 
essential to an actor in every sphere. In parts,’ moreover, 
his delivery is rendered additionally pleasing by the fact of his 
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‘impression made upon him will be as lasting as his life. . . 
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addressing his hearers across the table as if relating an agreeable 
after-dinner anecdote.”’ : 

Then comes a personal touch! 

““On a point of such general interest it may be permissible to 
state that Mr. Dickens is what may be called a fine-looking man, 
but the traces of literary toil are visible upon his countenance, and 
are rendered somewhat prominently apparent. by his peculiar 
method of wearing his beard.’’ 

The Dublin Evening Post of the same date said :— 

““Mr. Dickens appeared last night for the first time before a 
Dublin audience, and it gives us great pleasure to say that the re- 
ception accorded him was as worthy of the taste and good feeling 


THE ROTUNDA, DUBLIN 
Showing the Round Room where Dickens gave his Readings 


of our public as of the distinguished man whom scarcely an in- 
dividual in the vast crowd that filled the Round Room of the 
Rotunda could regard as a stranger. The welcome vouchsafed him 
was flattering in the extreme, and we cannot doubt that the 

On the following evening Dickens read The Chimes, prefacing 
his reading with the following words :-— 

‘“‘T have been accustomed to remark in England, when reading 
the parts of this fancy, that it was written about a dozen years 
ago, at a time when I was living in Italy, and when some cir- 
cumstances recorded in the home newspapers—all within the com- 
pass of a single week—appeared to me to render the utterance of 
a few earnest words very necessary. If there be in our United 
Kingdom, as I hope and believe, less direct need of such utterance 
now than there was then, so much the better for us all: we have 
only to assume to-night that.a few hints for compassionate and 
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merciful remembrance are never out of date in the Christian 
calendar.”’ 

The noble and elevating thoughts which lie thick on every page 
of this work (always a favourite with the author), the earnest advo- 
cacy of ‘‘ the cause of the poor and oppressed,’’ and the wonder- 
ful art exercised by Dickens in presenting the story to his hearers, 
could not fail to command their closest attention and unbounded 
admiration. Bursts of applause following the sentiments of some 
particular passage, or the reader’s admirable manner of delivering 
it, characterised the recital, and not a few of the huge assembly 
were moved to tears at the sadder portions of the tale. 

The Little Dombey reading on the following afternoon brought 
together an immense audience at the Rotunda. Every portion of 
the building was on this occasion crowded to excess, while large 
numbers were turned away disappointed from the doors. It is said 
that in this reading Dickens’s utterance was somewhat too rapid 
and rather indistinct, with the exception of the dialogues which 
were ‘‘read with the utmost distinctness, point and expression.”’ 
Dickens at this time had not learned to read with the ease and 
precision for which he eventually became famous, and at the start 
of his career as a reciter he occasionally suffered from hoarseness 
due to the unaccustomed strain the readings involved. This prob- 
ably accounts for the indistinctness complained of. Nevertheless, 
in the “‘ Dombey ”’ reading he achieved the most genuine and com- 
plete success, and was awarded tumultuous applause when the read- 
ing ended. 

The last reading of the series was given on Thursday evening, 
August 26th, 1858, and was composed of three distinct pieces— 
““The Poor Traveller,’’ ‘‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,’’ and 
““Mrs. Gamp.’’ Without question this was Dickens’s most suc- 
cessful evening in Dublin. The Rotunda was besieged, and half 
the platform had to be removed and the people ‘‘ heaped in among 
the ruins.’’ The following extract from the Dublin Evening Mail 
of August 27th, 1858, gives a good idea of the scene on this last 
evening (pro tem.) in the Irish capital :— 

““The fact that this was known to be the last appearance of Mr. 
Dickens in Dublin (for the present, at least) as a reader of his 
own works, had the effect of bringing together an overflowing 
audience. The crush at the entrance doors was immense, and long 
before the reading commenced there was scarcely a seat unoccupied. 
The reception which the distinguished author met with was even 
more marked and enthusiastic than the cordial welcome which 
greeted his first appearance on last Monday evening before an Irish 
audience. The applause which hailed him when he stepped upon 
the platform, and which was repeated at frequent intervals during 
the evening, was so hearty and vigorous that it may be said with- 
out exaggeration to have assumed the form of a popular ovation. 

Most charming throughout is ‘ Boots at the Holly Tree 
Inn ’—one of those graceful trifles which no one can write so well 
as Mr. Dickens—and evidently thrown off by him in one of his 
happiest moments of inspiration. ... The way in which Mr. 
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Dickens read this piece was inimitable, and kept his audience con- 
vulsed with merriment, which would have been more demonstrative 
but for their fear of interrupting him. The chuckling tone and 
merry twinkle of the eye with which he gave expression to the 
salient points of the story were wonderfully effective, and impos- 
sible to be described. It was evident that Mr. Dickens entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the thing, and enjoyed the fun quite 
as heartily as his hearers. There was, of course, great curiosity to 
hear ‘Mrs. Gamp,’ and Mr. Dickens introduced that remarkable 
female and her invisible friend, Mrs. Harris, to his audience with 
the most complete success . . . and her peculiarities, so pointedly 
brought out by the admirable reading of the author, were pro- 
ductive of the greatest amusement. At the conclusion of his read- 
ing Mr. Dickens was enthusiastically applauded, and the cheers 
having been renewed after he left the platform, he returned and 
bowed his acknowledgments.’’ 

Following the readings at Dublin, Dickens travelled north to 
Belfast on Friday, 27th August, 1858. The same scenes of en- 
thusiasm which had greeted his appearance at the capital were 
repeated in Belfast. The people he found ‘‘ much rougher ’’ than ~ 
in Dublin, there being a great uproar at the opening of the doors, 
which the police were unable to check. ‘‘ Arthur was in the 
deepest misery because shillings got into stalls, and half-crowns 
got into shillings, and stalls got nowhere, and there was immense 
confusion.’’ It ceased, however, the moment the famous author 
showed himself, and the readings went splendidly in spite of two 
somewhat alarming incidents which occurred during the evening. A 
huge piece of the cornice of the ceiling fell with a loud crash on to 
the platform, where many of the audience were accommodated owing 
to the crush, and narrowly missed a young lady sitting there. 
Later on the gas went out suddenly ‘‘ owing to some Belfastian 
gentleman accidentally treading on the flexible pipe,’’ and had to 
be relighted. In a letter to Miss Georgina Hogarth, Dickens writes 
as follows :— 

““The success at Belfast has been equal to the success here.”’ 
(This letter was written from Dublin, where he spent a night on 
his way from Belfast to the South of Ireland.) ‘‘ Enormous! We 
turned away half the town. I think them a better audience, on 
the whole, than Dublin; and the personal affection there was some- 
thing overwhelming. . . . Yesterday morning, as I had showered 
the leaves from my geranium in reading Little Dombey, they mounted 
the platform after I was gone, and picked them all up as keep- 
sakes. I have never seen men go in to cry so undisguisedly as 
they did at that reading yesterday afternoon. They made no at- 
tempt. whatever to hide it, and certainly cried more than the 
women. As to the ‘ Boots’ and ‘Mrs. Gamp,’ too, it was just 
one roar with me and them; for they made me laugh so that some- 
times I could not compose my face to go on.”’ 

He brought back a memento of his Irish visit: ‘‘ Tell the girls 
that Arthur and I have each ordered at Belfast a trim, sparkling, 
slap-up Irish jaunting-car. I flatter myself we shall astonish the 
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Kentish people. It is the oddest carriage in the world, and you 


are always falling off. But it is gay and bright in the highest | 


degree. Wonderfully Neapolitan! ’’ 

After the Belfast readings Dickens fulfilled engagements at 
Cork and Limerick (where he read in the theatre, there being no 
other hall), and returned direct from there to Gadshill. He had 
been urged by his manager to return to Dublin, after his other 
Irish engagements, to read Little Dombey again, but notwithstand- 
ing that he knew he “‘ could easily fill the Rotunda every night 
for a week,’’ he refused. ‘‘I have positively said ‘No.’ The 
work is too hard.’’, Nine years elapsed before Dickens again visited 
Ireland. 

(To be continued.) 


LESSONS DICKENS TAUGHT 
By JOHN WEIR 

‘(HE 7th of the present month marks the ninety-seventh anni- 

versary of the birth of Dickens, and no doubt many of us 
will be reflecting on the different phases of his genius and asking 
ourselves many questions relating to his works. Let me, then, ask 
my question and attempt to answer it. ‘‘ What lessons may we 
learn from the study of his books, and whether there are any 
which we can apply to our existence, and thus equip ourselves as it 
were with a weapon, which, if it were used aright, would enable 
us to conquer in the battle of life, and at the same time ennoble 
us in both our own and our neighbour’s consciousness, and elevate 
our spiritual nature to a higher degree than it had attained to 
before that lesson was learned?’’ The reader of all kinds of 
works, whether classical or otherwise, would do well to regard 
authors not so much as makers of books as teachers of men and 
women. 

Now, the novelist as a teacher, and the novel as the teacher’s 
text-book, are to my mind the surest, and at the same time the 
most pleasant, means of impressing upon the minds and lives of 
men lessons of moral character, lessons which our spiritual teachers 
would consider beneath their dignity to/touch upon, or if touched 
upon, would only be rendered very nauseous and greatly bore the 
unwilling scholar if such he may be termed. 

First, then, in the category of novelists as teachers of men I 
place Dickens, not only because he is one of my favourite authors, 
but because I have traced throughout his works many lessons of 
moral character and elevating influence. Of these lessons I re- 
gard humanity, patience, perseverance and endurance as being fore- 
most. Dickens, had he lived to write his autobiography, could 
have summed his life up thus: Through all my life, in all my 
deeds, I have endeavoured to be thoroughly true to myself and 
others ; to overcome with patience the tasks allotted to me by my 
Creator in His infinite wisdom, as well as to persevere in the per- 
formance of those self-imposed tasks which have been for my own 
benefit, and the benefit of mankind whose servant I am; and to 
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patiently endure the ills which I could not avert, and which had 
to be faced, and, if not overcome, borne. 

Throughout his works we can find this, underlying as jt were 
the main fabric of the story, insidiously running through it as it 


-is evolved, and forming the ornamentation to the book when 


completed. 

Even in the Pickwick Papers, that book which seems to be like 
a string of bright and various coloured beads, put together to 
refresh the intellectual eye and afford amusement and recreation 
for both old and young, we find it. 

You will remember that when Mr. Pickwick had fallen a victim 
to the designs of Mrs. Bardell and the harpies who formed the 
select circle of her female acquaintances, and who evinced such 
an affectionate and friendly sympathy with her in her hour of 
dire need ; when conscious right had been trampled on owing to the 
irresistible eloquence of the plaintiff’s counsel, as well as the thick- 
headedness of the dispenser of justice; Mr. Pickwick, rather than 
pay the damages he was mulcted in, for a breach of the laws which 
he had never committed, elected to go to prison and suffer bodily 
discomfort. 

Dickens here shows us how even an old man, rather eccentric | 
in mannerisms, at peace with the whole world, having only one 
main object in life, to go through it as happily and pleasantly as 
possible and with the minimum of discomfort, could, for the sake 
of a principle, and rather than countenance an injustice, endure 
the misery of the prison house and uncongenial companionship 
patiently, and persevere in the midst of the misery around him in 
maintaining the truth of his innocence. To that episode in Pick- 
wick Papers we owe that delightful yet sad pen picture—‘‘ As a 
man sows, that shall he also reap,’’ and in the meeting of Mr. 
Pickwick with Jingle, down-trodden and forsaken of men, realising 


‘in bitter reflection and rebellious remorse the position which his 


own “‘ happy-go-lucky ’’ habits had placed him in, we are taught 
the great lesson of human forgiveness. 

Come with me in imagination to the solitude of a rough mining 
camp in the Sierras. See the miners, some of them, maybe, dere- 
licts on life’s stormy waters. 

What are they doing? Listening, all attention, perhaps with 
thoughts of home and loved ones, whilst the youngest member of 
their circle reads to them that glory of the master’s genius—the 
wanderings of patient, large-hearted, loving, self-denying, noble 
Little Nell. Let us travel with them in their wanderings, the 
querulous, impatient, selfish old man, calling forth our pity, whilst 
only worthy of our contempt, and why do we pity him? Because 
she loved him! On they go out of the city where dwelt the 
enemies who would have lured them to destruction, the old 
gambler consumed with desire for suddenly acquired wealth in order 
to shower it upon a beloved object, being patiently cared for, pro- 
tected, borne with. And by whom? A little girl, one of God’s 
weakest creatures, yet endowed with attributes which enabled her 
to endure summer heat, drenching rain, cold, hunger, fatigue, 
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sneers, insults and wretchedness. See the delicately nurtured child 
and the old man obtaining a few hours’ sleep on the warm ash 
heaps of the Midland manufactories! Who is the guiding spirit? 
A footsore, weary child, already marked to fall by that grim 
visitor, Death, guiding the tottering steps patiently and lovingly 
over the rough places, bearing with a smile which hid the achings 
of a sad heart, the whining grumbling of him whom she loved, 
listening with cheerfulness to schemes of wealth which she knew 
would never be realised. Still hoping and patiently striving to 
reach a goal, where her charge could be at peace and her self- 
imposed task of guardianship relinquished. See the end attained ; 
peace and comfort reigning supreme, to be fittingly brought to a 
climax by the sad, yet kindly, hand of death. What made her do 
it? Love! the wonderful, unfathomable love of a little child! 
What helped her to achieve the desired end? Hope, patience, and 
perseverance ! 

Let us turn to another object lesson. See Mrs. Gummidge, 
fretful and restless, viewing everything and everybody through 
smoked spectacles—spectacles which make everything around her 
appear distorted and ugly, or dark and dismal. Listen to the 
cheery laugh of old Peggotty, catch the hopeful note in it, hear 
the ring of patient forbearance for another weakness. What is 
the result? See the one ewe lamb, a wanderer from the fold of 


that peaceful home on the Yarmouth beach, led away by the. 


fulsome flatteries of the handsome but unscrupulous Steerforth! 
She has sacrificed honour, peace of mind, friends, home, for 
what? For the impatient, petulant love which exhausts and kills 
itself at its birth, and leaves little Em’ly, an uncared-for, stranded 
wreck, ready to be swallowed up and forgotten, in the vortex of 
a shameful life. Is she cast forth and forgotten? No! See 
that strong man, bowed with grief as he grasps the hand of David 
Copperfield, bids him farewell, and goes out into the wide 
and unknown world, equipped only with the means for supply- 
ing a few pressing requirements and his own simple’ needs, 
but with his large noble heart aflame with love for the wanderer, 
and his spirit strengthened with the intention to wander and seek 
the wide world over, to overcome all obstacles, but to find her. 
Read, again, Dickens’s account of the wanderings of this noble 
soul, a gentleman indeed of God’s creation. Read of the patience 
under difficulties, how the stern determination in the heart of this 
rough, uncultured Yarmouth fisherman could unbend at the sight 
of a little child, and the coarse, toil-stained hands could be passed 
as gently over the rippling curls of a little baby’s head as the 
hand of any high-born lady. How the mothers of those distant 
lands learned to love their own loved ones more, strengthened in 
their affection by the memory of that patient, loving, earnest face, 
whose eyes gazed with pity on the faces of their little ones, and 
whose heart was yearning for the sight of one dearly loved lost 
face. How the prayers of those poor people were rendered more 
fervent, when they remembered the man who had stood at the 
little wayside Calvarys, eagerly scanning the faces of the outcasts 
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lest that one whom he sought for so patiently should be missed. 
See the reflection of the weary, patient watching, searching man 
in the reformed conduct of the old woman at home. No more 
useless, fretful, hopelessly impatient grumblings, but a cheery dis- 
position, and an implicit trust in, and a stronger affection for, that 
great heart; and the sorrow, real, not imaginary, which had 
brought about the display of a strong man’s love, and shown to 
her astonished and wider vision that real sorrow refines the heart 
of man, and brightens up the dulled gold in his better nature. 
And when at last the lost one is found, no impatient reproaches 
and recriminations, no detailed egotistical account of the wander- 
ings and self-sacrifice, with a veiled demand for a slavish devotion, 
as a recognition of the toil and trouble and heartburning ; no, none 
of that; the bitter tears are tenderly wiped away, the weary, 
aching head is pillowed on the strong man’s shoulder, the poor 
torn and bleeding heart beats against a heart full of ever-powerful 
love, forgiveness, and devotion; and in a distant land the weary 
feet find rest, the humbled heart finds peace, and there is rejoicing 
over one sinner who had repented. Thus we can lay to our hearts 
another lesson of love, hope, endurance, and perseverance. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN 


|i is interesting to note that the 14th of this month will be the 
fifty-seventh anniversary of the opening of the Children’s 
Hospital in Great Ormond Street, the hospital in which Dickens 
was so much interested, and 
on whose behalf we have been 
appealing for funds. We are 
able through the courtesy of 
the Secretary to give two illus- 
trations of the buildings. The 
first corner house of the smaller 
illustration was originally the 
hospital. The house next to 
it was added as a result of the 
public dinner given in aid of 
its funds, over which Dickens 
presided. The two houses now 
form the hospital, and remain 
much as they were when 
Dickens referred to the good 
work in Our Mutual Friend. 
The second illustration shows 
the back grounds as they are 
to-day. Knowing that the 
hospital is sorely in need of 
funds, and feeling that we 
Dickensians should have a 
special interest in its welfare, 
THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN we ask all those who can help 
GREAT ORMOND STREET in any way to do so. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


By W. HUDSON, R.N.R. 


iis the Garrison Library of the Soldiers’ Institute at Chatham there 

is, or ought to be still, a complete set of “The Charles Dickens’ 
Edition” of the author, presented by himself to the Institute, and, if 
I remember rightly, the autograph letter accompanying the present 
was written in his favourite blue ink. 

When I was a boy I had access constantly to this library, and I 
can remember distinctly the wonderful awe with which I used to 
gaze at the bright covered bovuks throngh their special glass case on 
the counter. ‘Ihe cause of the awe, I fancy, was at the man who 
could write Oliver Twist, a book 1 had read more than once with the 
usual attraction boys have for the terrible. 

As an example of impression I may mention that I never smell 
sausages frying, or even see them, but I think of Oliver Twist, nor do 
I ever think of Oliver Twist without visions of sauxages cropping up 
in my mind, and.the whole scene of the Jew and the boys is all 
before me. 

I saw Dickens once only. He drove up in a coach-and-four to 
lunch with the General. I think the latter’s name was Murray. 
My father, whose devotion to Dickens was of the sincerest, took care 
I should see the great man, and accordingly I was at Government 
House when Dickens and his party drove up. My recollection of 
him is that of a rather stern-looking man, but on the occasion I saw 
him he was smiling and gracious to every one. My father told me 
at the time that I had that day seen one of the finest and cleverest 
men this country had ever produced, and he hoped I would not 
forget it. I have not forgotten it after many years, and the longer 
[ live the more impressed I am with the truth of my father’s remark. 
I had, however, a greater pleasure in store four me, and that was a 
visit to Gadshill. It must have been in the year 1868, when Dickens 
was in the United States. We drove from Chatham Barracks sla 
through the High Street, through Rochester, past the Town Hall 
and the “Bull,” past the Cathedral and the Castle, over the bridge 
across the Medway into Strood, up the slope, and soon arrived at the 
“ Falstaff,’ where our horse was baited. On arriving at the house, 
the courteous housekeeper received us most kindly and showed us 
everything to be seen. 

The gardens were most beautifully laid out with every kind of 
flowers, and the colour scene was lovely. I noticed there were three 
dogs, tremendous fellows they appeared to me, stationed along the 
path, a dangerous guard for a Bill Sikes to pass. There was a tunnel 
under the roadway through which we went, and there were more 
gardens. The house itself struck me as being full of bedrooms, and 
the different beds, I remember, had canopies over each. 

Another thing which struck me was the number of Hogarth’s 
prints all over the house. These were all familiar to me through 
the “Penny Magazine.” The great place, however, was the library. 
I remember distinctly the bay window, the desk, and the chair, but 
the most fascinating thing to me was the number of books in the 
room. On attempting to go out I found there was apparently ng 
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door, and the housekeeper had o great joke with me to see if I could 
find one. I could not. Dickens had cased everything up, and on 
the inside of the door were imitation backs of books with humorous 


_ titles. 


I have never forgotten the pleasure of that day, and when in 1870 
the terrible news of Dickens’s death was flashed to the four quarters 
of the globe, I was more than sad as I went back in imagination to 


that great day when I had visited Gadshill, and reflected that that 


chair I had seen in the library was vacated by the great author 
for ever. 


F 
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THE GARDEN OF THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN [See page 41 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


L 
‘| HE homage of our world to thee, 
O Matchless Scribe! when thou wert here, 

Was all that’s loving in a laugh, 

And all that’s tender in a tear. 
So, if with quiv’ring lip we name 

The fellow-mortal who departs, 
A smile shall call him back again, 

To live immortal in our hearts. 


Orpuers CU. Kerr, in The Cloven Foot, New York, 1870. 
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COMPAGNON DE LA MARJOLAINE 


A SUBSCRIBER asked in our last number if any reader could 
supply the full text and literary relationships of the song of 
which Rigaud and John Baptist sang verses in chapter one of 
Little Dorrit. 

We have received a very interesting reply from M. Henry Ferraii, 
61, Rue du Cherche-Midi, Paris. He says :— 


“The stanza sung by Rigaud and Cavalletto in the first chapter of Little 
Dorrit belongs to an old roundelay entitled ‘ Le Chevalier du guet.’ 

“ The chevalier du guet was a sort of police officer, a mounted watchman. 

“It was, in the ancient times, the custom with the burgesses to put on 
the window of the room inhabited by the daughters of the house a pot of 
marjolaine (Origanum majorana), the leaves of which were of great use in 
the ragouts and nosegays. 

“It was a good pretext for a coquette to make her appearance at the 
window, under the pretence of watering her thirsty plant, and to show 
herself to the ‘ compagnon de la marjolaine’ patrolling in the street. 

‘«¢ Faire semblant d’arroser la marjolaine,’ meaning ‘to look out of the 
window,’ is a very old expression.” —(See Le Duchat, Dictionnaire, 1725.) 


M. Ferrari sends with his reply a copy of the words and music of 
the song, which we reproduce in their entirety, as we feel all readers 
of The Dickensian will be glad to possess them. It will be noticed 
that Dickens omitted the letter R in the word Marjolaine. 


LE CHEVALIER DU GUET—RONDE D’ENFANTS. 


CHANT. 


PIANO. 


- lai. ne?Quest-c'qu passei-ci si tard, Gai, 


LE CHEVALIER. Que demand’ le chevalier, 


C’est le chevalier du guet, Gai! gai! dessus le quai? 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, LE CHEVALIER. 
C’est le chevalier du guet, Une fille Acuarcs, 

Gai! gai! dessus le quai. Compagnons, ete. 


TOUS. TOUS. 


Que demand’ le chevalier, N’y a pas d’ fille 4 marier, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, Compagnons, etc. 
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LE CHEVALIER. TOUS. 
On m’a dit qu’ vous en aviez, Mais nos filles sont couchées, 
Compagnons, etc. Compagnons, etc. 
TOUS. LE CHEVALIER. 


En est-il un’ d’éveillée ? 


Ceux qui l’ont dit s’ sont trompés, Gohipauwonk! ake! 


Compagnons, etc. 
TOUS. 

Qu’est-c’ que vous lui donnerez ? 

Compagnons, etc. 


LE CHEVALIER. 


Je veux que vous m’en donniez, 
Compagnons, etc. 


LE CHEVALIER. 
De lor, des bijoux assez, 
Compagnons, etc. 


TOUS. 


Sur les onze heur’s repassez, 
Compagnons, etc. | 
TOUS. 
Ell’ n’est pas intéressée, 
Compagnons, etc. 


LE CHEVALIER. 
Les onze heur’s sont bien passées, 
Compagnons, etc. 

LE CHEVALIER. 
Mon cceur je lui donnerai, 
Compagnons, etc. 


TOUS. 
Sur les minuit revenez, 
Compagnons, etc. 


LE CHEVALIER. TOUS. 
Les minuit sont bien sonnés, En ce cas-la, choisissez, 
Compagnons, etc. , Compagnons, etc. 


L’enfant qui représente le chevalier du guet chante seul le deuxiéme 
couplet devant un groupe d’enfants qui lui répondent, et ainsi de suite 
jusqu’a la fin, ot il choisit une jeune fille qui se sépare du groupe. Ils 
s’enfuient tous les deux, poursuivis par les autres enfants. 


Another interesting reply comes from Mr. Willoughby Matchett, 
who says :— 


“Dickens describes this song as that ‘ of the child’s game,’ and presumably 
the original was well known to French children. In 1857 a song called 
‘ Blandois’ Song’ was published, with music by H. R. S. Dalton, and words 
by ‘ Charles Dickens, Esq.,’ and the text of this is as follows:—” 


Who passes by this road so late ? 
Compagnon de la Majolaine! 
Who passes by this road so late ? 
Always gay . . Always gay . . Always gay! 


Of all the king’s knights ’tis the fairest flower, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine ! 

Of all the king’s knights ’tis the fairest flower ; 
Always gay . . Always gay . . Always gay! 


Who is the fairest flower of knights ? 
Compagnon de la Majolaine ! 

Who is the fairest flower of knights? 
Always gay . . Always gay . . Always gay! 


Blandois is the fairest flower of knights, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine ! 

Blandois is the fairest flower of knights, 
Always gay . . Always gay . . Always gay! 
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MR. BUMBLE ON OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


‘“T WONDER what he would have thought of Old-Age Pensions?” 1 
soliloquised, laying down Oliver T'wist. 

“T’m here to tell you,’’ answered a wheezy voice, which seemed to 
struggle out of many layers of fat. ' 

I looked up; and there, on the chair opposite me, sat Mr. Bumble him- 
self. He was clad in the full-skirted gold-laced blue coat, adorned with 
the brass buttons depicting ‘“‘ the G Samaritan healing the sick and 
bruised man,’’ which Dickens has immortalised ; knee-breeches and dark 
cotton stockings covered his legs; his hand grasped the gold-topped official 
staff; and the three-cornered cocked hat was fixed firmly on his head. 

“Can you—can you drink a glass of spirits, Mr. Bumble?’’ I gasped. 

“T can—hot, with two lumps of sugar,’’ he responded; and the way 
in which he gulped it down and held out his glass to be replenished 
drove away all my doubts. 

“Pensions for the aged poor, sir,’’ he began, “is one of the most bare- 
facedest interferences with the prerogative of the parochial authorities 
as ever I ’eard on. Just think of it! It’s the prerogative of the paro- 
chial authorities to look after the poor, an’ now the State has stepped in, 
an’ is a-tryin’ to cut off the supply o’ poor at the fountain-’ed! It was 
the ruin of Hold England when they abolished the beadles, sir, an’ 
’anded over the care o’ the poor to the relievin’ officers! ’Ow could a 
poor man properly respeck an officer ’as ’adn’t a cocked ’at an’ a 
uniform? Ridikilous! In my days we understood ’ow to look after the 
poor an’ keep ’em in their proper stations. They was ill, an’ they asked 
for sick relief—an’ wot did we give ’em? Cheese! an’ they ’ad to take 
it or go without! But now they gives ’em meat! Meat! W’y, in that 
werry book as you ’as in your ’and, sir, you sees the terrible effeck o’ 
meat on that there incorrigible Oliver Twist. Wot ’as it do wi’ Old- 
Age Pensions, sir?’ I’m a-comin’ to that. Won’t them old people ’as 
would ’a’ gone to the ’Ouse keep out of it now, an’ get meat an’ drink 
an’ other wittles wot’ll give ’em ’igh stummicks, instead 0’ goin’ into 
the "Ouse an’—at least in my days—bein’ fed on gruel, which ain’t 
stimmilatin’ to prid an’ ’aughtiness, wot we prays against every Sunday 
in the Litany!’’ Here Mr. Bumble, no doubt led away by association 
of ideas, emptied his glass and held it out to be refilled. 

“Tt’s proud I am,” he continued in a husky voice, “o’ the Ten 
Righteous Men in the ’Ouse 0’ Commons as voted agen this wicked 
Bill, an’ o’ the noble Lords wot ’as pensions theirselves, an’ wot knows 
the temptations an’ the wickedness of ’em. I knows as they didn’t 
throw the Bill hout—as they orter ’a’ done—but they prophesied the 
ruin o’ this great country through it, an-—mark my words—the day’ll 
come when they’ll be able to accomplish their own prophecy! They’re 
the men as unnerstands the wants o’ Hold England, sir—men as ’as 
their ’eds stuck decp in the mud o’ the past, w’en beadles wos beadles 
still, an’ England wos England! Social reform—bah! W’y, wot does 


sich as they poor people know o’ wot is good for ’’em! W’y, I—could— 
tell—yer——”’ 


* * wt? EA ON Ge * * 
The door opened, and the book fell from my knees. “ Are you coming 
to bed?”’ demanded my wife’s voice. “It’s past twelve.” 


The Westminster Gazette, January 9th, 1909. 
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DICKENS’S GRANDDAUGHTERS AT HOSPITAL 
FOR INCURABLES 


;IFTY years ago Charles Dickens, as chairman of a dinner on 
behalf of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, made a speech in 
which, from the depths of his large heart, so compassionate towards 
all weak and suffering creatures, he pleaded for those who have no 
hope on this side of the grave. Last month the granidaughters of 
Charles Dickens and Mrs. Henry Dickens, with a few friends, went to 
the institution on Putney Heath and brought an hour or two of mirth 
and forgetfulness of suffering to those on whom the dread judgment 
had been passed of Incurable. 

If the kindly ghost of the great novelist could have been in that 
room he would surely have rejoiced to know that the spirit of charity 
which was his constant inspiration had not been forgotten by those 
who bear his name, and that his grandchildren were devoting them- 
selves to the cause for which he spoke fifty years ago. 

It was indeed a kindly and beautiful thought of those ladies 
to perform a little pantomime at the Hospital for Incurables. 
Outside, in the gay world, peo) le were crowding to Drury Lane and 
other theatres, to the scenes of fairyland an! enchantment, but the 
people here can only move from one room to another in wheeled 
chairs or on long couches, and the magic wand is not often waved for 
them, but as they cannot go to a pantomime, Charles Dickens’s grand- 
daughters brought one to them. 

It was a merry little play called “Lady Ella” (founded upon 
Cinderella), with the words and music by Mr. Ouseley Gilbert. Miss 
Olive Dickens played the part of Ella herself, Miss Elaine was the 
Fairy Queen, Mr. C. Dickens was the Duke of Foozleland, and Mrs. 
Henry Dickens was one of the ladies of the Cuurt. There was more 
brightness and fun in “the book” than is found in some panto- 
mimes presented with much more gorgeous scenery and with a full 
chorus of lovely ladies. But for one person at least, the chief 
interest was not on the stage but in the audience. 

In rows upon rows of wheeled chairs sat those who know them- 
selves to be incurable, and as one looked at the faces of those men 
and women, one saw, in addition to the inevitable imprint of suffering, 
the quiet resignation, and cheerfulness of peace, which belong tu 
those who wait, not impatiently, for the great release. They laughed 
at the jokes like children at the play, and the granddaughters of 
Charles Dickens were real fairy godmothers, for with the wand that 
is called Charity they banished real pain, for a while, from poor 
human hearts. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


“T didw’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
don’t it?”—Rosa DaRTLE. 
ANSWERS 

Mr. Eustace.—The introduction of this name by Mrs. General in 
Iittle Dorrit has nothing to do with Ruskin, as Dr. Leffman supposes, 
the “Stones of Venice’? not being published till many years after the 
period of the story. The Rev. John Chetwode Eustace was a very real 
person, and is best described in Mrs. General’s words as “ the celebrated 
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Mr. Eustace, the classical tourist ’’—celebrated because his book ‘‘ A Tour 
through Italy, Exhibiting a View of its Scenery, Antiquities, and Monu- 
ments, Particularly as they are Objects of Classical Interest’ (afterwards 
called “A Classical Tour through Italy ’’) brought him instant fame on 
its first publication in 1813. The work ran through eight editions, the 
last being published in 1841, and seems, indeed, to have been the stan- 
dard work on Italian travel in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Generally speaking, it is the very antithesis to Dickens’s own Pictures 
from Italy, is very academic and correct, and is “ addressed solely to 
persons of liberal education,’’ so it would certainly commend itself to the 
eminent varnisher, though one fancies that exceedingly proper person 
would scarcely perhaps relish the phrase “bosom intimacy ’’ which the 
reverend gentleman uses to denote that acquaintance with the classics 
which he deems intending travellers ought to have. The book was very 
likely conned by Dickens prior to his Italian tour, and the fact that the 
author preferred two London bridges to the time-honoured Rialto would 
be sure to strike him in a humorous light. The passage of this pre- 
ference, to which he makes Mrs. General refer in particular, is as follows : 
“The celebrated Rialto is a single but very bold arch thrown over the 
Gran-Canale; and though striking from its elevation, span, and solidity, 
yet it sinks almost into insignificance when compared with the beautiful 
bridge at Florence, or with the superb and far more extensive structures 
of Blackfriars and Westminster.’’ Eustace was an intimate friend and 
confidential adviser of Edmund Burke’s.—WitLoucHpy MatTcHeEtTrT. 

Frat CanpLe.—This means simply a candle in a flat candlestick, said 
candlestick being one of the ordinary bedroom variety with a_ broad 
stand and a short stem.—WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT. 

A fiat candle was really one of two separate wicks. They were made in 
short lengths only. I do not remember how many went to the lb. They 
were, of course, cotton-wick dips, and were used chiefly by men who worked 
seated bending forward over their work, as tailors and shoemakers. They 
could only be used in candlesticks specially made, unless, indeed, a cleft 
stick were used. I do not think they were especially adapted for carrying 
about as suggested in the instance quoted.—J. 8. Renpue. 

CoMPAGNON DE LA MasouarnE.—See special article on page 44.—[Ep.] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BROOKS OF SHEFFIELD 


Sir,—That any controversy at all should hover around the above 
quotation from the masterpiece of Dickens is rather surprising, but to 
associate such terms as “ puzzle’’ and “ mystery’’ with what is, after 
all, a very simple matter, is to my mind quite unnecessary and even 
ludicrous. 

I beheve it is an indisputable fact that for many years there existed 
in Sheffield a cutlery manufacturer named Brooks, whose name would 
consequently be stamped on articles of daily use, to wit, knives; hence 
Mr. Murdstone’s very obvious and natural remark to Mr. Quinion when 
putting him on his guard. 

The son of the original Brooks (both deceased, the former in 1901), 
whom I knew sufficiently well to frequently salute with the exclamation 
“Confusion to Brooks of Sheffield,’’ informed me that his father did at 
one time communicite with Dickens, and had received from him a letter 
which was subsequently deposited in the Sheffield Public Library. 
Whether or not this letter will cast any light on the subject in question 
I am unable to say, not kaving seen it, but, as I believe that this version 
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| of the matter is the true and correct one, I am of opinion that the 
| delvers in the “ Great Brooks Mystery Mine”’ need not pursue their re- 
searches any further, and thus be spared the untimely fate of the 
lamented Mr. Pipchin in the mines of Peru. 
Yours faithfully, 
Cleethorpes, January 5th, 1909. S. D. Newron. 


} Sir,—Referring to Miss Mary Dawson’s letter which appeared in your 
last issue, believe me, we are not so profoundly ignorant on this subject 
here in Sheffield as would appear. We do know something about it, and 
| _we know enough to know that we know very little which is really 
authentic. 
| When Mr. Harry Furniss lectured in Sheffield in November, 1905, he 
called attention to the fact that the only real character Dickens ever 
j named in his works was Brooks of Sheffield. Then followed a pretty 
| little discussion in the local press, which brought into the arena the 
| grandson of the original Brooks. This gentleman claimed that his 
. grandfather was an intimate friend of the great novelist, whom he often 
, met. He has a presentation copy of David Copperfield with the inscrip- 
tion written within, in the author’s handwriting, “To Brookes, of 
. Sheffield, from Charles Dickens, May, 1851,’’ and has correspondence 
; asking the acceptance of the gift with ‘every expression of goodwill and 
’  esteem.’’ His grandfather was not a commercial traveller, but a cut- 
lery manufacturer, and it was stated by another correspondent that the 
meeting between the two took place in a boiled beef shop in Bow Lane, 
which ran at the back of Bow Church, the friendship then formed result- 
_ ing in a visit of the Sheffielder to Gad’s Hill. Then another corre- 
j spondent came along, who stated that Dickens said that when he wrote 
the words he had no intention whatever of naming any real character, 
and had only written “Brooks of Sheffield’? because he thought it 
sounded better than, say, “ Brown or Smith of Sheffield.”” So was the 
discussion waged, and so we in Sheffield left it. 
Fraternally yours, 
Tuos. W. PapMorge, 
f Hon. Sec. Sheffield Branch. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 

Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But it will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE if 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait until the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent. Garden, W.C. 


HEADQUARTERS.—The audience at the monthly meeting at Essex 
Hall on Wednesday, January 6th, were highly appreciative of the efforts 
of Mr. Langton Johnson to present to them a series of thirteen Dickens 
character studies. These studies embraced not only the looked-for Bill 
Sikes, Uriah Heep, Micawber, Peggotty, Squeers, and Pecksniff, but 
included also such lesser known characters as Grimwig, Blandvis, and 
_ Rogue Riderhood; this latter, given as an encore, was perhaps the best 
» study of the whole series. In it Mr. Johnson obtained just that degree 
of bluntness, cruelty, and cunning that is requisite to the character, and 
differentiated it from Bill Sikes, who, in our opinion, was half a dozen 
times more villainous than Mr. Johnson made him out to be. However, 
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a very creditable performance for one man single-handed, and the 
audience was not lacking in its hearty approval. 


CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD.—Christmas this time 
brought more appeals than usual. There was a day spent in the Kast End 
of London, to distribute Christmas dinners and warm garments to some of 
our aged poor, and toys, &c., for the little ones. Then there were numerous 
gifts of all kinds to many other parts of London, assistance to deserving 
unemployed families, and medical aid to several serious cases, making a 
very busy time. Many thanks are offered to all members who have helped 
to provide the Christmas gifts. The Hon. Sec. has much pleasure in 
announcing that Lady Hare, Mr. Henry F. Dickens (President of the 
Fellowship), and Mr. Arthur Waugh have been pleased to become Vice- 
Presidents of the Guild. 


BELFAST.—Seventy members of this Branch met in the Central Hall, 
Rosemary Street, on January 6th. Mr. EK. J. Elliott, a Vice-President of 
the Branch, presided, and proved himself a worthy chairman, and his 
admirable remarks gave his audience a foretaste of good things to come. 
In calling on the reader, Mr. John W. Renshaw, B.A., to deliver the 
lecture, “ Dickens as a Social Reformer,’’ he explained that this lecture, 
illustrated by lantern slides from Cruikshank’s illustrations, was meant 
to be an introduction tu the study of the works of the master. Mz. Ren- 
shaw’s clear and lucid style cf reading greatly enhanced the pleasure of 
all present, and was highly appreciated. 


BIRMINGHAM.—On January 15th Mr. B. W. Matz delivered a lecture 
on “ Dickens as a Journalist,’’ at the Imperial Hotel. Mr. G. W. Davis 
acted as chairman. 


BRIGHTON.—Members met at Steine House on January 2nd, 1903. 
Mr. Henry Davey presided, and, in the absence through indispositicn 
of Mr. W. F. Fowler, the Assistant Hon. Secretary, read a very interest- 
ing paper on “ The Mystery of Edwin Droud.’’ The lecturer, in a v-ry 
intellectual manner, discussed and compared the various theories on the 
mystery, and showed that the explanation given by Mr. Cuming Walters 
was the most probable. Mr. W. Adams followed with an interesting 
paper on Tom Pinch. He gave an interesting and appreciative study 
of this attractive character, contrasting his Christian gentleness with 
the various worldly influences with which he was brought in contact. 


BRIXTON.—On January 4th the New Year’s meeting was held, when 
a goodly company of members and friends assembled. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Sidney Marriott. Miss Frances Innocent gave two reci- 
tations, ‘“‘ The Eldest Miss Larkins’ and ~ The Death of Dora,’’ in fluent 
and easy style, which were much appreciated. Mr. Marriott gave a 
reading from the Pickwick Papers anent the festivities at Dingley Dell 
at Christmas time, and Mr. R. Allbut gave a reading from the “ Bliss- 
ful’’ chapter of David Copperfield, which were well received. The 
musical portion of the entertainment was arranged by Mrs. Crozier, who 
ably performed several brilliant pianoforte solos. 

On January 11th, the fourth Progressive Whist Social was held at Raleigh 
Hall, attended by a numerous company. A successful and cheerful evening. 
On January 18th, a very enjoyable entertainment was provided by Mr. 
Watson Thornton, in the lecture hall of Brixton Independent Church. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. S. Marriott. The programme was varied by 
recitals and impersonations of Dickensian scenes and characters. Mr.. 
Thornton, in an introductory biographical and critical address, dealt more 
especially with the early personal environment of the great novelist, his 
poverty and neglect, and his self-education in the rough school of life, amid 
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disadvantageous surroundings. The various illustrative recitals—grave and 
humorous—were given with most appropriate force and feeling, covering a 
general range of the well-known works; and concluded by a very clever 
personation of “ Serjeant Buzfuz” with gown and wig complete. A hearty 
and unanimous vote of thanks testified to the appreciation of a full and 
interested audience. 


DUBIAN.—On Christmas Day, through the generosity of members 
and friends, assisted by many well-known Dublin citizens, the juvenile 
Dublin newsvendors were treated to a Christmas Dinner at the Grand 
Restaurant, which was kindly lent for the occasion by the management. 
The company, numbering 350, comprising 250 boys and 100 girls, were 
provided with a substartial meal, consisting of soup, roast beef, vege- 
tables, plum-pudding, and fruit. The members of the Branch waited on 
the small guests, and their kind services were much appreciated. On 
New Year’s night some 250 adult poor were provided with a meat tea, 
followed by a concert in the Molesworth Hall, and a most enjoyable 
evening was spent by the members of the Fellowship and their guests 
alike. Mr. M. D. Collins addressed the large gathering in a thoroughly 
sympathetic and “ Dickensian ’’ speech, which secured the warm appro- 
bation of his hearers. Mr. J. T. Robson presided over the function, and 
made an admirable chairman. In addition to these two charitable enter- 
tainments (for which the greatest credit is due to the sub-committee 
which carried out the arrangements), a cabful of toys was despatched to 
each of the two Dublin Children’s Hospitals, and the surplus from the 
Dinner Fund, amounting to about £4, was sent to the Shelter for men. 
Special thanks are due to Miss Helen Brinckman, who gave such valu- 
able assistance at the recent concert in aid of this fund, and whose 
admirable recitals from the works of Dickens were so much appre- 
ciated. The Special Committee are very grateful to the members of 
“The Pickwick Club’’ for the kind way in which they came forward on 
Christmas Day and New Year’s Day, and gave assistance in the ‘serving 
out of the various dishes. : 

On January 14th, at a meeting presided over by Mr. M. D. Collins, a 
paper on The Pickwick Papers was read to an appreciative audience by 
Mr. Geo. A. Young. It was an excellent treatise on the immortal book, 
and Mr. Young succeeded in putting many new and interesting con- 
siderations with regard to it before his audience. At the close an in- 
teresting discussion took place, in which Messrs. Rogers, Miller, Shaw, 
Prescott, and the Chairman participated. During the evening some 
music was kindly contributed by Mr. Pemberton. 


FOREST GATE.—The Supper and Party at the “George and Vul- 
ture,” held on January 7th, was even a greater success than that of the 
previous year. Forty-two members and friends assembled to partake of 
the excellent fare provided by the manager of that famous Pickwickian 
hostelry, and a most enjoyable time passed only too quickly. The supper, 
which was served at 8.30 p.m., was preceded by whist and other card 
games for an hour and a half, so that by the time the feast was ready 
everyone was “ hail-fetlow-well-met ’’ with everyone else. Mr. Radcliffe. 
introduced by Mr. Webb as “ the father of us all, being the oldest person 
present,’’ presided, and, supper over, the hour left for pleasure was spent 
In recitals and songs, Miss Eva Fryett contributing the former, and 
solos being rendered by Madame Lena Michelbacher and Messrs. Thomas 
Graham and the Hon. Sec. 

January 14th was the annual ‘“ Members’ Night,’’ at Earlham Hall, 
Forest Gate. Upwards of fifty members attended, and a very successful 
and pleasant time was passed. Miss Edna Freeman played two piano- 
forte solos; Madame Tena Michelbacher, Mr. W. Beardmore, and the 
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Hon. Sec. sang solos; Miss Humphries and Mr. C. Truscott gave recitals, 
the lady’s selection being ‘‘ Gabriel Grub,’’ and the Sketch Party per- 
formed an adaptation from Our Mutual Friend in an exceptionally able 
manner. The performers were the Misses E. Barton, L. Barton, F. 
Gray, and I. Niedermann, and Mr. W. F. Freeman. Subscriptions for 
the Poor Children’s Parties have been contributed splendidly, and it 
is hoped to commence the parties very shortly. Nearly 100 garments were 
made and distributed to the poor by the eighteen lady membérs of the 
Needlework Guild. 


GLOUCESTER.—There was again a large attendance at Northgate 
Mansions, on January 6th. Thechair was taken by Mr. H. W. Bruton, who 
alluded in terms of high appreciation to the splendid work done for the 
Fellowship by their President, Mr. Chance. Miss West then gave a 
delightful reading from Nicholas Nickleby, which was much appreciated. 
Mr. Charles Fox followed with a capital rendering of Nicholas Nickleby’s 
first interview with the Cheeryble Brothers. An interesting discussion 
ensued, on the initiation of the Secretary, on the generosity of employers of 
to-day compared with the Cheeryble Brothers of Dickens’s day. Several 
members took part in the discussion. 


HULL.—“ May the Dickens Fellowship have a happy and prosperous 
New Year.’’ This was the first resolution proposed at the meeting on 
January 8th, and a resolution was never passed with more speed or en- 
thusiasm. The second half of the Pickwick Papers then received atten- 
tion. Mr. Holgate Ellison, in costume, ably delivered the speech of 
Serjeant Buzfuz, and Miss E. Watson gave an enjoyable Pickwickian 
reading. A breezy paper on Sam Weller was contributed by Mr. G. E. 
Tindal, and a thoughtful essay on the pathos in the Pickwick Papers 
was read by Mr. J. M. Borrow. Thanks were accorded to Mr. J. Sud- 
daby, who has presented the Branch with a beautifully coloured print of 
“Dolly Varden,’’ from the painting by Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A. 


ISLE OF THANET.—A very satisfactory and encouraging report and 
balance-sheet, as the result of the first year’s operations, were presented 
to the members of the Eranch at their meeting at Bleak House, on 
January 2nd, Mr. Thomas Barry, the President, occupying the chair. 
In the course of the meeting it was announced that a scheme was on foot 
to establish a recognised “ home’’ in the town, where books and papers 
will be provided and a Dickens Museum started. During February a 
Dickensian entertainment will be given. Mr. Wm. Layton, the Hon. 
Secretary, having removed to London, has been compelled to resign his 
post, and Mr. C, Knocker was elected in his place. 


LEEDS.—On December 21st Mr. S. R. Wyvill, a member of the Leeds 
Branch, gave his fellow-members and a select audience a most talented 
and artistic rendering of the Carol. It was excellent in every way, and 
brought home to all hearers a most sympathetic view of the master’s 
masterpiece. Mr. Wyvill is something of a new hand in recital work, 
but it is quite evident there is a future before him. As a result of the 
Doll Sale, a sum of about £9 will be handed oyer to the Children’s Holi- 
day Camp Fund. é 


LIVERPOOL.—On December 16th the Rev. Collins Odgers lectured 
before a large gathering of members on “The Teaching of ‘ Ptah-Ho- 
Tep,’’’ the oldest book in the world. After referring to the extreme 
antiquity of the writing, and explaining how its precepts might be 
classed under different headings, such as “Duties to the Family,” 
“Duties towards Equals,” ‘“ Duties towards Inferiors,”’ the lecturer pro- 
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ceeded to read extracts from the book, which excited great interest, and 
some of them not a little amusement. : 

A treat to poor children was given on December 28th, in the parish 
of St. Anne’s, Cazneau Street, one of the poorest in this city. Two hun- 
dred were invited, and each child was given hot-pot and cake, which was 
much appreciated. An e1:tertainment followed, much to the children’s 
delight, and when the time came for them to disperse a toy was handed 
to each child. Thanks are due in the first place to the ladies’ working 
party, who busied themselves for some time beforehand in dressing dolls ; 
and also to a numerous and willing band of workers who worked hard 
to give the children a good time. To many who were not able to be 
there, but who helped by their subscriptions, thanks are also due. 

The opening meeting of the second half of the session was held on 
January 5th, at the Royal Institution, when there was a good attend- 
ance. Mr. Charles Porter occupied the chair. In the absence through 
illness of Mr. Peter Cowell, who was to have lectured, the Hon. Secre- 
tary read an entertaining paper on “Charles Dickens,’’ in which he 
demonstrated the fact that the great writer, being of the people, depicted 
their lives and characters as he saw them, and his great love and sym- 
pathy inspired his works when dealing with all instances of wrongs and 
sufferings. Mr. Watkins’s paper was enhanced by extracts from the 
works of Dickens, and were extremely well rendered. Friendly criticisms 
were passed by Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Helsby, and Messrs. Bodey, Bayliss, 
Jaggard, and Wallace. 


LONGWOOD (Australia).—The ordinary monthly meeting was held 
on December 7th, at Dr. Lock’s residence. There was a fair attendance 
of members and visitors. The evening was a marked success. Dr. Lock 
occupied the chair. The ordinary business was done, and a fresh member 


' elected. The remainder of the evening took the form of readings from 


three of Dickens’s books—Sketches by Boz, David Copperfield, and Martin 
Chuzzlewtt, the President’s reading, whose keen interest in the subject and 
geniality were much appreciated by all. Miss Tralee Smith contributed 
largely to the evening’s success. Mr. Fred Tubb also rendered assistance. 
The evening will do much to advance the Branch. 


MAIDSTONE.—At the December meeting of the Maidstone Branch 
Mr. Frank Speaight recited A Christmas Carol to an _ overflowing 
audience af the Corn Exchange. The Mayor presided, and among those 
present were Alderman Vaughan, the President of the Branch, and Mr. 
W. Vaughan, the Secretary. Mr. Speaight’s ability is too well known to 
Dickensians to call for any comment here. 


MANCHESTER.—A most interesting meeting was held on Friday, 
January 8th, when several papers were read on David Copperfield. Mr. 
G. F. Gadd led off with some general remarks, after which Mr. Albert 
Nicholson spoke on “ Micawber,” and Mrs. Clay on “ Dan’l and Peggotty.” 
Mr. Bagot then took up the running with “David not the hero,’ and he 
was followed by Miss Dean, on “‘ Betsey Trotwood.” Mrs. Harwood con- 
tributed her views on “ David’s Wives,” and Mr. W. H. Vaughan descanted 
on ‘‘ Doctors’ Commons.’”’ Mr. J. Ambler added a few remarks, Miss 
Walker recited ‘‘ The Wreck,’ and Miss Kinnell gave ‘“ Copperfield and the 
Waiter.” There was a good attendance, and Mr. Gadd (Chairman of Council) 
impressed upon the members the importance of doing their utmost to secure 
a large audience for Mr. John Harwood’s recital of The Cricket on the 
Hearth, at the Birthday Celebration on February 5th, when the proceeds 
are to go towards the funds of Henshaw’s Blind Asylum. Mr. W. H. 
Vaughan, who is leaving the district, was heartily thanked for his services 
Bot omebip, and was unamimously elected a Vice-President of the 

ranch, 
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SHEFFIELD.—On January 15th a meeting of members of this Branch 
was held in the Board Room at the Cutlers’ Hall, Mr. G. W. Parker 
(Chairman of Council) occupying the chair. There was a fair attend- 
ance of members, and an enjoyable evening was spent. Mr. T. W. Pad- 
more read a paper on “ The Pleasures of Keading,’’ Mrs. W. F. Bagnall 
recited in finished style a scene from ‘* Hamlet,’’ and the Chairman dealt 
at some length with Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy. Some little discussion fol- 
lowed Mr. Padmore’s paper, in which Mr. J. Abey (Vice-Chairman of 
Council) played a prominent part. A meeting of the Sheffield Dickens 
Social Club was held at the Red Lion Hotel, Heeley, on January 2nd, 
under the chairmanship of the newly elected President, Mr. Wm. 
Farmer. There was a fair attendance of members, and the prosperity 
of the Club and the parent Branch was drunk in true Dickensian punch. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The December meeting was held on the 16th. The 
Rey. R. Grimson, Mrs. Seaward, and Mr. A.C. Hallett gave excellent 
readings. Miss V. Hancock contributed sume delightful songs. A sub- 
stantial collection was made towards the Free Meals Fund for Poor 
Children. A very siccessful Dickens Fancy Dress Dance and Whist 
Drive was heli on January 18th, prizes being given for the best cos- 
tumes, which were all excellent, to Mrs. Bishop (Kate Nickleby), Mrs. 
Leanard (Mrs. Nickleby), Miss E. E. Moody (Mrs. Bardell), besides 
Marys, Florence Dombeys, Dolly Vardens, &c. A large number of mem- 
bers and their friends attended. 


WEST LONDON.—A meeting took place on December 18th in the 
Town Hall, Ealing, when Mr. Langton Johnson gave an excellent enter- 
tainment. The programme commenced with the effective scene from 
David Copperfield, the quarrel with Dora, Miss Richards playing Dora 
very prettily. A scene with Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness was 
very well done, also Nancy and Bill Sikes. Mr. Johnson was equally 
good as the brutal Bill as the accomplished villain Blandois, and very 
effective were the impersonations of Montague Tigg, Chadband, Daniel 
Peggotty, Wilkins Micawber, and Pecksniff. Mr. Richards gave a 
reading from Bret Harte. Mr. Stroud kindly contributed a song and 
played at intervals through the evening. The scene from A Tale of T'wo 
Cities, Sydney Carton and the little Seamstress, brought a most enjoy- 
able evening to a close. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—A Christmas treat to about 900 
children from the poorest districts of Glasgow, organised under the 
auspices of the Social and Benevolent Committee of the Glasgow Dickens 
Society, was held in the City Hall on December 23rd. Ex-Bailie James 
Gray presided and welcomed the children in the name of the Society. 
Afterwards they sat down to a substantial meal of steak pie and plum 
pudding. An excellent entertainment of music, readings, and a cine- 
matograph display followed, which was greatly enjoyed by the children. 

At the Accountants’ Hall, on January,13th, Miss E. P. Taylor, M.A., 
of Cheltenham College, read a paper on ‘The Heroines of Dickens,”’ 
which was closely reasoned. Miss Taylor cleverly expounded her points, 
and was not afraid to be candid. Speaking of a certain class of women 
in the novels, she said “they were personifications of certain qualities 
in woman—excellent qualities, no doubt—rather than real human 
beings.’’ In the latter part of her paper Miss Taylor spoke of Dickens’s 
unrivalled power as a master of humour, pathos, and tragedy, and re- 
marked that he was renowned not so much for his heroes and heroin 
as for his infinite variety of characters. ; 
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DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 


Nell and Her Grandfather: Told from Charles Dickens’s “Old Curiosity 
Shop”’; illustrated by J. H. Bacon. David and Emily: Told from 
“Charles Dickens’s “David Copperfield’’; illustrated by W. Rainey. 
London: Nelson & Sons. 1s. net each. 
MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

‘Charles Dickens in Picture and Story.” Philadelphia: The Book News 
Monthly, November, 1908. 

‘Mr. Pickwick on the Ice.” Illustration. The North American, 
Philadelphia, December 25th. 

‘‘Charles Dickens: The Apostle of the People.’’ By Edwin Pugh. 
Reviews in The Globe, December 80th; Sunday Chronicle, January 10th ; 
Bristol Mercury, January 2nd; T.P.’s Weekly, January 15th. 

“In Dickens-Land at Christmas.” By Bransby Williams. Tit Bits, 
December 26th. 

“Dickens and the Christmas Ghost. By Geo. Edgar. Warrington 
Express, December 26th. 

‘Charles Dickens as a Liberal.” By W. W. A. Tree. Worcestershire 
Echo, December 26th. 

“Mr. Swinburne: The Poet's Christmas. Faithful to Dickens.” Daily 
Telegraph, December 25th. ; 

“ Talks about Old London: Dickens Memories.” Evening News, Decem- 
ber 24th and January 2nd. 

“A Friend of Dickens (Charles Whitehead). T.P.’s Weekly, December 
25th and January 8th. 

“The Laureate of Christmas.” Belfast Northern Whig, December 26th. 

“Charles Dickens.” By John T. Page. Hast London Advertiser, 
January 2nd. 

“ Hail, Father Christmas!’’ Musical Standard, December 26th. 

“The Old Curiosity Shop: a Picturesque Survival.’ Daily Telegraph, 
January 4th. Letter, January 5th. 

“Charles Dickens and Malton.” Yorkshire Gazette, December 26th. 

“Dickens in the Directory.” By J. Langley Levy. Daily Evrpress, 
January 2nd. 

“On Bells’’ (Dickens Chimes), and ‘“‘The Dickens Christmas’’ (Poem). 
Yorkshire Weekly Post, December 26th. 

“ Dickens and the Law.” Liverpool Courier, January 13th. 

“With C. D. and D. C.: a Ramble with David Copperfield.” By Walter 
Dexter. Boy’s Own Paper, January 9th. 

“Dotheboys Hall.’’ A sketch for boys, in one act. By Walter Dexter. 
Boy’s Own Paper, Christmas, 1908. 

“ Dickens the Boy.’’ By Walter Dexter. The Scholar’s Own, January 
"and February. , 

“Descendants of Dickens.’’ London Opinion, January 16th. 
“ Dickens and his First Love.” Great Thoughts, January 23rd. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 
1. Brixton Branch: A Literary Study—‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,”’ 
at Independent Church, at 8. 
Maidstone Branch: Recitals from Dombey and Son, by Mr. Wm. 
Miles. 
2. Liverpool Branch: Lecture by Mr. Allen Tracy, at Royal Institu- 
5 tion, at 8. [ 


18. 
19. 


25. 


26. 
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. Hull Branch: ~* Dickens’s Portrayal of Child Life,’’ by Rev. Geo. 


Borrow, at Shakespeare Hall, Story Street, at 8. : 
Celebrations of the 97th Anniversary of the Birth of Charles Dickens. 
Belfast Branch: Performance of the “ Pickwick Trial Scene,” at 

Central Hall, Rosemary Street, at 8. 

Birmingham Branch: Children’s Party. 

Chesterfield Branch: Crildren’s Tea. 

Dublin Branch: Dickens Character Ball, at Gresham Hall, at 8. 

Manchester Branch: Recital of The Cricket on the Hearth, by Mr. 
John Harwood, at Onward Hall, at 7.30. 


. Brighton Branch: Meeting at Steine House, Old Steine, at 8. 


Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society (Affiliated): Annual Dinner, at 
Imperial Hotel. 


. Glasgow Dickens Society: Dickens’s Birthday Service, at Cathedral, 


at 7. Preacher, Rev. P. McAdam, D.D., Minister of Glasgow. 
Boz Club: Annual Dinner. 


“When Found jy 
Sheffield: Meeting at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 


Southampton: Lantern Lecture by Mr. Patrick Tracey, at St. Paul’s — 


Parish Room, Bedford Place, at 8. ' 
Stockport: Meeting at Sunday School, at 8. 
Toronto (Canada): Meeting at Normal School, Church Street. 


. Plymouth Branch: Meeting at Public Library, at 8. 


Shrewsbury Branch: Meeting at Alkmund’s Room, at 8. 


. Glasgow Dickens Society: Birthday Celebration, at Athenzeum Hall, 


at 8. Chairman, Sir Wm. Bilsland, Bart. 


. Plymouth Branch: “An Evening with Dickens,’ by Mr. W. H. K. 


Wright and Rey. Jno. H. Belcher, at Y.M.C.A., Westwell Street, 


. Brixton Branch: “The Quotability of Dickens,’’ by Mr. Fredk. G. 


Jackson, at Independent Church, at 8. 


. Liverpool Branch: Lecture on ‘“‘ Rudyard Kipling,” by Mr. G. A. 


Yates, at Royal Institution, at 8. 


. Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society (Affiliated): “Scenes from 


Nicholas Nickleby,” by Mr. H. Theo. Jones, at Whatley Hall, 
Redland, at 8. 


. London: Annual Celebration, at Essex Hall, ‘Essex Street, Strand, — 
W.C., at 8. Chairman, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C. (See / 


Rochester Branch: Short Papers and Discussion, at Bull Hotel, 4 


Forest Gate Branch: Lantern Lecture, “ Alpine Dickens-Land,”’ by 
Mr. Arthur Humphreys, at Earlham Hall, at 8. 

Birmingham Branch: “ Dickens’s Ideals of Manhood,” by Mr, J. 
Cuming Walters, at Acorn Hotel, Temple Street, at 7.30. 

Chesterfield ix Recitations by Mr. Taylor, at Trinity Institu- 
tion, at 8. 


Hull Branch: Bleak House—Criticism, Readings, &c., by Members, — 


at Shakespeare Hall, Story Street, at 8. 


. Brixton Branch: Whist Drive, at Raleigh Hall, Effra Road, at 8. 
. Belfast Branch: ‘‘ An Appreciation of Dickens,” by Mr. E. J. Elliott, 


at Central Hall, Rosemary Street, at 8. 

Glasgow Dickens Society: ‘‘ Dickens as a Reformer and Education- 
alist,” by Mrs. Ure Gibson, at Masonic Hall, at 8. 

Dublin Branch: Whist Drive, at Sackville Café, at 8. 

Stockport Branch: Papers on “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,”’ by 
Mr. Norton, Mr. Dawson, and Mr. Hatfield, at Sunday School. 

West London Branch: Social Evening, at Town Hall, Ealing, at 8. 

Plymouth Branch: Paper by Mr. J. Newton Hearn, at Public 
Library, at 8. 

Sheffield Branch: Social Meeting, at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8. 
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